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NICOPOLIS. | thing, it is only what they should not learn—bashfulness— 


| which you interpret to be their respect to you, but it rather 
i shows they are in trouble, and afraid of you; and not only 
We give this week a view of the city of Nicopolis, built) of you, but all that are older than themselves; as if youth 
by Augustus in Epirus, to commemorate his victory over Were a crime, or as if you had a greater quarrel to nature 
Antony at Actium. ‘Those who love Augustus better than | than to the devil. You seem toteach them to be ashamed 
out te z R of their persons,even when you are willing to excuse their 

Antony (we dont ') will cherish the picture. \faults. This education you give them at home; but though 
you have frequently the pride to disdain the behaviour of 
Tur spicy article in the North American Review, on. other nations, yet you have sometimes the discretion to 
the historic and modern virtues of our father-land, have | send your sons abroad to learn it. To Paris they come, 


‘ ‘ ..,..__ || the school of Europe; where is taught the approaches and 
called to sad mind a Sketch of London, by Sir William | gemeanours Bonen: 4 power ; where they marten honour, 
Davenant, given in a very rare book of miscellanies:— || which is the generous honesty, which is the civil boldness 

“I am now returned to visit your houses, where the || of courts. But there they arrive not to converse with us, 
roofs (ceilings) are so low, that I presume your ancestors | but themselves ; to see the gates of the court, not to enter 
were very mannerly, and stood bare to their wives (for || and frequent it; or to take a hasty survey cf greatness as 
cannot discern how they could wear their high-crowned | far as envy, but not to study it as far as imitation ; at lost 
hats.) Yet will I enter; and therefore oblige you much, | return home, despising those necessary virtues which they 
when you know my aversion to the odour of a certain'| took not pains to acquire; and are only ill-altered in their 
weed (tobacco) that governs amongst your coarser acquain-| "ess and mind, by making that a deformity in seeming 
tance, as much as lavender amongst your linen, to which, | over-careful and forced, which we make graceful in being 
in my apprehension, your sea-coal smoke seems a very. negligent and easy. I have now left your houses, and am 
Portugal perfume. I should here hasten toa period, for Passing through your streets ; but not in a coach, for they 
fear of suffocation, if I thought you so ungracious to use it| @Te uneasily hung, and so narrow that I took them fora 
in public assemblies; and yet I see it grow so much in sedan upon wheels: nor is it safe for a stranger to use 
fashion, that methinks your children begin to play with| them, till the quarrel be decided, whether eiz of your no- 
broken pipes, instead of corals, to make way for their | bles, sitting together, shall stop, and give place to as many 
teeth. You will find my visit short; I cannot stay to eat’ barrels of beer. Your city is the only metropolis of Eu- 
with you, because your bread is too heavy, and you dis.| TPe where there is a wonderful dignity belonging to carts. 
dain the slight sustenance of herbs: your drink is too. Master Londoner, be not so hot against coaches: take ad- 
thick, and yet you are seldom over-curious in washing Vice from one who eats much sorrel in his broth. Can you 
your glasses. Nor will I lodge with you, because your be too civil to such gentry as bravely scorn to be provident? 
beds seem, to our alcoves, no bigger than coffins; and who, when they have no business here to employ them, 
your curtains so short, as they will hardly serve to enclose || 2°F public pleasures to divert them, yet even then kindly 
your carriers in summer; and may be held, if taffeta, to) invent occasions to bring them hither, that at your own 
have lined your grandsires’ shirts. But though your houses| ‘ates they may change their land for our wares, and have 
are thin, yet your kitchens are well lined with beef; and| PUtposely avoided the coarse study of arithmetic, lest they 
the plentiful exercise of your chimneys makes up that can-| Should be able to affront you with examining your ac- 
opy of smoke which covers your city; whilst we on the | COUntS. 
continent are well contented with a clear sky, entertain|| ‘‘I wonder at your riches, when I see you dritk in a 
flesh as a regale ; and we, your poor French frogs, are fain! morning; but more at your confidence, when I see gray- 
to sing to sallad. You boast that your servants feed better |, beards come out of a tavern, and stay at the door to make 
than masters at Paris; and we are satisfied when ours are|| the last debate of their business; and I am yet more 
better taught than fed. You allow yours idleness and high |, amazed at your health, when I taste your wine; but most 
nourishment, to raise their mettle; which is, to make them || of all at your politics, in permitting such public poisoning, 
tude for the honour of old England; we inure ours to la-|| under the style of free mystery, to encourage trade and 
bour and temperance, that we may allay them; which is, || diligence. 
to make them civil for the quiet of France. Yours drink|| ‘I would new make a safe retreat, but that, methinks, I 
malt, and the strong broth of malt, which makes them bold,| am stopped by one of your heroic games, called Foot-ball ; 
hot and adventurous, to be soon in command; ours are | which, I conceive, (under your favour,) not very conve- 
cooled with weak water, which doth quench their arro-'| niently civil in the streets, especially in such irregular aud 
gance, and makes them fit to obey long. We plant the | narrow roads as Crooked-lane. Yet it argues your courage 
vineyard, and you drink the wine; by which you beget | much like your military pastime of throwing at cocks. But 
good spirits, and we get good money. You keep open! your mettle would be more magnified (since you have long 
houses for all that bring you in mirth, till your estate run’ allowed those valiant exercises in the street) to draw your 
out of doors, and find new landlords; we shut our gate to! archers from Finsbury, and, during high market, let them 
all but such whose conversation brings in profit; and so,'|shoot at butts in Cheapside. I have now no more to say 
by the help of what you call ill-nature and parsimony, have | but what refers to a few private notes, which I shall give 
the good luck to keep our inheritance for our issue. ‘|you in a whisper when we meet in Moorfields; from 

Betore I leave you in your houses, (where your estates | whence (because the place was for public pleasure, and to 
are managed by your servants, and your persons educated | show the magnificence of your city) I shall desire you to 
by your wives,) I will take a short survey of your children, '| banish the laundresses and bleachers, whose acres of old 
to whom you are so terrible, that you seem to make use of || Jinen make a show like the fields of Curthagena, when the 
authority whilst they are young, as if you knew it would | five months’ shifts of the whole fleet are washed and 
not continue till their manhood: you begin with them in | spread.” 
such rough discipline, as if they were born mad, and you 1 
Meant to fright them into their wits again before they had || 
any to lose. When they increase in years, you make them | 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING. 





The following letter from the celebrated Erasmus to Dr. 
Francis, physician to Cardinal Wolsey, will afford a dis. 


strangers; keeping them at such distance, out of jealousy || gusting view of the interiour of common dwellinge in the 
they should presume to be your companions, that, when || "8" of Henry VILL :— 

they reach manhood, they use you as if they were none of|| “I often wonder, and not without concern, whence it 
vour acquaintance. If you take pains to teach them any-' comes to pass, that England for so many years hath been 
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continually afflicted with pestilence ; and above all with 
the sweating-sickness, which seems in a manner peculiar 
to that country. We read of a city which was delivered 
from a plague of long continuance, by altering the build- 
ings according to the advice of a certain philosopher. I 
am much mistaken, if England, by the same method, 
might not find a cure. First of all, they are totally re- 
gardless concerning the aspect of their doors and windows 
to the east, north, &c. Then they build their chambers so 
that they admit not a thorough air, which yet, in Galen’s 
opinion, is very necessary. They glaze a great part of the 
sides with small panes, designed to admit the light and ex- 
clude the wind; but these windows are full of chinks, 
through which enters a percolated air, which, stagnating in 
the room, is more noxious than the wind. 

“* As to the floors, they are usually made of clay, cover. 
ed with rushes that grew in fens, which are so slightly re- 
moved now and then, that the lower part remains some- 
times for twenty years together, and in it a collection of 
spittle, vomit, urine of dogs and men, beer, scraps of fish, 
and other filthiness not to be named. Hence, upon change 
of weather, a vapour is exhaled, very pernicious, in my 
opinion, to the human body. Add to this, that England is 
not only surrounded with the sea, but in many parts is fen- | 
ny, and intersected with streams of a brackish water; and | 





that salt fish is the common and the favorite food of the || 


poor. I am persuaded that the island would be far more 
healthy, if the use of these rushes were quite laid aside, 
and the chambers so built as to let in the air on two or 
three sides, with such glass windows as might be either 


thrown quite open, or kept quite shut, without small cran- || 


nies to let in the wind. For, as it is useful sometimes to 
admit a free air, so is it sometimes toexclude it. The com. 
mon people laugh at a man who complains that he is affect- 
ed by changeable and cloudy weather; but, for my part, 
for thege thirty years past, if I ever entered into a room 
which had been uninhabited for some months, immediately 
I grew feverish. It would also be of great benefit, if the 
lower people could be persuaded to eat less of their salt 
fish; and if public officers were appointed to see that the 
streets were kept free from mud and -, and that not 
only in the city, but in the suburbs. You will smile, per- 
haps, and think that my time lies upon my hands, since I 
employ it in such speculations; but I havea great affection 
for a country which received me so hospitably for a consid- 
erable time, and I shall be glad to end the remainder of my 
days in it if it be possible. Though I know you to be 
better skilled in these things than I pretend to be, yet I 
could not forbear from giving you my thoughts, that, if we 
are both of a mind, you may propose the project to men in | 
authority ; since even princes have not thought such regu. | 
lations to be beneath their inspection.” 





The tyrant who then reigned could not plead ignorance |! 


of the causes which almost depopulated London. A phy- 
sician cannot offend when he talks of health to his patron. 
Wolsey must have heard the above truths repeated by 
Francis, and the name of Erasmus must have enforced his 
arguments: the haughty cardinal accompfished far more 
unworthy objects with his master than a consideration of 


the health of his people would have been; therefore each | 


were criminal in not doing that for the benefit of the pub- || 


lic which a nod from absolute power could effect. A des- 
picable disregard of decency evidently prevailed in the} 
royal breasts of the monarchs who reigned between the | 
conquest and the great fire; the plague, the leprosy and | 
the sweating-sickness, reigned with them ; filth in the dark | 
confined streets, and filth in every house, made infection | 
eternal; and yet not one step appears to have been taken | 
> obedience to instinct—instinct makes a man inimical to| 
irt. 





This is followed by a modern sketch, called “the present | 
state of London”—the time when this book was printed, | 


say forty or fifty years ago :— | 


When a Londoner of the lowest class receives his em-| 
ployer’s permission to relax from the labours of his profes- | 
sion, he endeavours to obtain the company of several of his | 
acquaintance. 
costume. 


MIRROR. : 


of long lank hair, which shades the features, comp 
vacancy and impudence. 
muslin cravat, folded in ungraceful lines over a mong 
stiffener, which, defying compression, leaves a great 0 


emerges and retires forty times in an hour. 
generally of dark blue or brown, lapelled ; the waistcoat of 


pantaloons or breeches, and white cotton stockings. Their 
progress through the streets is marked by impetuosity, and 
a constant exertion of strength; making the peaceable citi. 
zen, with his wife and children, retire to the entrance of a 
house, or cross the kennel, in order to avoid being hurried 
forward with them, or overturned. Their conversation 
consists of violent disputes and execrations, often degene. 


observations on the females who unfortunately pass them, 
I must acknowledge myself more than once to have been 
surprised into risibility by this species of wit, for which the 


speaker deserved a horsewhip. The constant exercise of | 





|obscenity and gross allusion prevails when a neighbour's 
| female servant, or a sister of one of the party, is present, 
| We will not follow them across the fields, but meet them 
| seated at one of those inviting scenes which may be found 
| on every side of London, called tea-gardens, where tea in. 
| deed seldom makes its appearance. A few miserable bush. 
| es, tortured into arbours, veil, in some degree, the hateful 
| exhibitions at these places, the licensed receptacles for men. 
| tal degradation, receptacles for young men and young wo. 
| men, who are seated on benches, before tables covered with 
‘liquor and tobacco-pipes. What can be expected from 
| these assemblages but the inevitable consequences, drunk. 
|enness and debauchery? ‘Their effects are observable 
| whenever any public occurrence assembles the people of 
| London, the whole civil power of which cannot restrain 
Many enormities committed on those occasions. Under an 
|idea of whim and pleasantry, they perpetrate many scanda. 
lous actions, amusing themselves by throwing some filthy 
thing into the thickest part of a crowd, or driving forward 
till they half suffocate those before them, or hurt others by 
severe falls. Whenever an illumination takes place, their 
turbulence becomes seriously mischievous, by the firing of 
pistols, and throwing of squibs and crackers ; but the latter 
practices, I hope, are now entirely subdued by the magis. 
tracy. 

This class is fond of theatrical amusements ; and number 
|may be observed waiting on an evening before the doors 
of the theatres impatient and crowding for admission. The 
| pickpocket is always ready; but his operations are often 
|frustrated by the peace-officer’s constant exclamation of 
“take care of your pockets.” When the door is opened, 
: dangerous trial of skill ensues: every person endeavours to 





|enter first; the space is clogged; and pushing, screams, 
| and execrations follow. If we enter the one-shilling gallery, 
| we witness constant disputes often terminating in blows, 
| and observe heated bodies stripped of the outward garments, 
|furious faces, with others grinning horribly, hear loud and 
| incessant talking and laughter, beating the floor with sticks, 
| hissing, clapping the hands, and the pietcing whistle, with 
| exclamations for “ musick.” 


| This motley collection are, however, generally attentive 


' spectators and patient auditors during the representations; 
|and I have remarked that any generous sentiment from the 
, characters on the stage never fails to receive the loudest 
|tokens of applause from the one-shilling gallery; but this 
| gallery becomes a very troublesome appendage to the theatre, 
| when their highnesses divide into two parties, one for, and 
| the other against the repetition of a pleasing song. Thisis 
| particularly felt in the performance of a favourite opera of 


| musical farce. 

| The next stage is that of journeymen; thousands of 
| whom have been steady well-behaved youths, in the practice 
| of passing their evenings and holidays in rational pursults 
| with parents or friends, and who enter upon their profession 
|determined to render themselves respectable, and_ theif 
|connexions happy. With such I have nothing to do; there 
| is too much still-life for description in the man who rises & 


Observe them assembled, and mark their/! six in the morning, and works without cessation till six in 
They wear a round hat, like those of men of|| the evening. His intervals of amusement may be direct 
fashion, placed far back on the head, covering a collection || to the same objects, tea-gardens, public exhibitions, and 


white or printed cotton, and the Jegs are covered either by 4 


rating into whimsical effusions of retort, peculiar to this | 
branch of the great human tree, accompanied by occasional | 
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the theatres; but his conduct is so properly governed, that | existence year after year in hopeless sameness, and are 
temperance and pleasure dance in his features. often separated from vice only by a deal or lath and plaster 
Those whose characteristic outline I have traced before, || partition. The consequences of this crowded state of the 
work, perhaps, three days in the week. Sunday they || city are so well known, that it is hardly necessary to point 
appropriate to the same species of relaxation to which they || them out. I shall, however, venture, to direct the reader’s 
accustomed themselves in apprenticeship: Monday is || attention to the alms-houses, work-houses, charity schools, 
sainted with them. And who will work on Saint Monday ? | hospitals, and prisons, which surround us ; and ask whence 
Not the idle journeyman and labourer of London. Un- || they are filled? Who turns his attention to the second- 
fortunately the votaries of this saint celebrated his name || floors, the garrets, the back-rooms, and the cellars of this 
with libations of beer and gin, the fumes of which render || metropolis?’ It would be wrong to say no one ; but who 
them unfit for work on Tuesday. On Wednesday they | relates the result of his research? It may be imagined 
begin the week ; not by a close attention to their business, | Hogarth has given us a true picture in his distressed poet : 
as their employers find to the extent of: vexation and disap- | that print may serve asa foundation; a few additions of 
pointmenf, but by repeated potations of beer, which a boy r the sombre cast would furnish thousands of real scenes. 
brings at stated hours all through the day; by retiring at}; ‘The next class of crowded residents are persons with 
twelve o’clock to dinner, and frequently returning at four, |; small incomes, who are compelled by great rents and heavy 
and going again to tea at four, if they should accidentally | taxes to occupy furnished and unfurnished first and second 
get to work at one. The excessive use of the former) floors. Those are generally healthy, and comfortably 
soporific beverage renders the journeyman stupid, fretful,| situated ; but their eternal removals indicate that discontent 
and quarrelsome, which any person may perceive by passing | and altercation exist but too frequently between the land- 
a public house at almost any period of the day. At the! lord’s family and-the lodger. Kitchens used in common by 
close of the week necessity compels this description of || both parties are sources of discord ; the cleansing of stairs 
madmen to work ; for, Saturday arriving, he must procure || ascended by all the inhabitants of the house is another ; 
the means of redeeming his own and his wife’s clothes from || and the late hours of the latter a third. It is, therefore, com- 
that most respectable member of society the pawnbroker. || mon to see the streets almost obstructed every quarter-day 











And this is the labouring life of at least thirty thousand | 
persons at present in London! 

Their domestic amusements chiefly consist in disputes | 
with a wife, who finds herself and children sacrificed to the 
brutal propensities of drinking and idleness ; and the scene 
of contention is intolerable, if the lady possesses a high 
spirit ; so entirely so to the husband, that he fixes himself} 
for the evening with a party at the public-house, where he | 
is at first entertained, and entertains in turn, on the thriving 
subject of politics, culled from the delightful themes of so 
many thousand massacred in one place, and as many in 
another. As the night advances, the journeyman becomes 
whimsical ; one of the company is requested to sing, the 
rest join in chorus ; and another hour elapses in a chaos of | 
sounds equally insulting to the general quiet of the public | 
andthe neighbourhood. By this time the wife peeps through | 
the windows, hoping to find a favourable opportunity of | 
getting the sot to bed ; which if she accomplishes without 2 | 
kicking, she may be pronounced a lucky woman for that 
evening. A sober inhabitant of London cannot but be 
shocked at the staggering fellow-citizens he meets with late 
on a summer evening, labouring under a voluntary St. | 
Vitus’s dance, when returning to their homes. I saw a 
man of this description in Russel-square, who had placed 
his hat on the pavement, and danced round it. To this 
ludicrous exhibition all eyes were directed. ‘* Ah!” said an 
old female to another, “ that man would never drink again 
could le see himself with our sensations.” 


There are thirty-six public-houses in Old-street between 
Goswell.sfreet and the City-road. Can they be supported 
by the population of that neighbourhood without endless ex- 
cesses? And there are other districts where those curses to 
society are equally numerous? Shame on our thoughtless 
conduct in permitting a trade calculated only for human 
destruction! If comfort, health, and pleasure can arise 
from quaffing gallons of beer, let the lower classes be com- | 





| with cart-loads of furniture. 
| ‘Ihe usual time of rising with the class of journeymen is 
| between five and six in the morning. At the latter hour 
they commence their daily labour, and work till eight; an 
| hour is then allowed for breakfast, and from twelve till one 
_for dinner; and the business of the day concludes at six ; 
| but some industrious men work many extra hours. Public- 
| houses are opened in sufficient time to furnish those who 


| choose it with pernicious, liquids; and the keepers will 


| either send tea and bread and butter to the journeymen for 
| breakfast, or provide it for him at the house. ‘This innocent 
| meal is. most commonly preferred ; but I ami sorry to say 
| numbers never drink any thing so weak. ; 
The journeyman and labourer sometimes eat bread and 
cheese, or salted meat and bread, on the spot where they 
work ; others return to,}heir homes to dine; and others eat 
(at the cook’s-shop, at'which they may have what quantity 
| they please of baked and boiled meat, and flour and pease- 
| puddings, at a very reasonable rate. ‘Tea, and bread and 
, cheese or meat, conclude the meals of the day. Large po- 
| tations of beer, allowed by the employer in some instances, 
and clubbed for in others, fill the intervals of labour. When 
| two labouring men meet accidentally in the streets, the 
reve: word after the usual salutation is What will you 
drink? or, Let us have a glass, or a pint ; and it frequent- 
| ly happens that neither can muster halfpence sufficient. 
| A gin-shop may generally be scented as the passenger 
Feat. mop but he cannot mistake it, as an assembly of 
| the drivers of asses with soot, brick-dust, cats’«meat, and 
| vegetables, with a due proportion of low ladies of pleasure, 
| always besiege the door. Thanks to the distiller and brew- 
er, liquor is much less powerful in its operations at present 
| than it was fifty years past: hence the improvement in the 
| conduct of the votaries of Geneva. Those people very sel- 
| dom exceed low wit, a little noise, and abuse of each other: 
indeed, our streets are wonderfully quiet, and rivts and 


| 
| 
| 


pelled to drink it at home with their friends and families ;|, quarrels are very rare. 


and no longer suffer that promiscuous mixture of folly and |: 


vice which results from thieves drinking with honest men. 
It is from this cause alone that men are brutalized. Differ. 
ence of opinion will arise between members of the most 


The tradesman and his lodgets generally rise about the 
/same hour, from six to nine o’clock, and often from the 
same description of turned.up bedsteads, and beds inclossed 
in resemblances of chests of drawers and book:cases. These 


polished classes: those become quarrels in the lower; and |) unwholesome contrivances originate from the necessity of 
hence the petty actions for assaults which are tried in every || accommodating many persohs in a space calculated for very 


direction. Examine the Old Bailey causes; and if public- 
houses and dram-shops are not found to be the general 
theatres of thieving plots and murders, let me receive no 
farther credit. 

_ London and the environs are overwhelmed with popula- 
tion. Every description of the inhabitants of the country 
watch for favourable opportunities of removing to this 
enormous magnet ; or, if that cannot be accomplished, they 
send their offspring of both sexes. Hundreds of servant 
girls and apprentices are thus prepared annually for prostitu- 
tion and thoughtless marriages; every-room in numbers of 
streets becomes the residence of apprentices, journeymen, 


few: they are to be found in most lodging-houses ; but four- 
| post bedsteads and elegant curtains are constantly provided 
\in furnished lodgings. 
Tea, coffee, cocoa, rolls, toast, and bread and butter, form 
the breakfasts of this class of the community ; and the hours 
|of dining vary from one till half past four. Plain joints 
| baked, roasted, and boiled, and potatoes, and other vegeta- 
bles, are standing dishes; some exceed in fish, fowls, rab- 
| bits, etc. etc. ; and many make their meals from veal-cutlets, 
| beef-steaks, and pork and mutton chops, with potatoes, and 
| very little bread. Fruit-pies and puddings are much used ; 
table-beer, ale, and porter, are the most common beverage. 








their wives, and multitudes of children, who starve away 


| Ardent spirits and hot water mixed too often fallow; but 
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wine seldom appears. Invitations of friends on Sundays 
and holidays produce many luxuries distributed by neat ser- 
vant-maids. 

Tea, ete. succeeds from five to six o’clock, and a slight 
supper at nine. The evening is variously spent, in visits, at 
the playhouse, or with the eternal use of cards. Conversa- 
tion and reading are greatly neglected ; consequently num- 
bers of this class speak very incorrectly. 

The opulent tradesman, he that has retired ftom business, 
and the merchant, live much in the above manner in many 
respects; but, as the family never do anything themselves, 
a cook, a house-maid, a nursery-maid, and a foot-boy or 
foot-man, become necessary ; to which may be added in 
many cases a second establishment for a country-house, a | 
groom, and even a coachman ; but the latter is frequently | 
hired by the year, and then the coachman is not always al 
domestic. | 

The man of business and the merchant generally sleep | 
in the country, or if you please—near London, and come | 
to town after breakfast. ‘The family may either breakfast | 
with him, or the ladies may indulge at their pleasure. | 








Shopping in hackney or other coaches in the morning, 
visits, music, or reading, occupy the space from breakfast | 
at nine, ten, and eleven, till four, five, or six’ o’clock, the | 
various hours for dining of the latter, when several friends | 
are probably assembled to partake of a variety of viands of | 
the best quality, followed by a handsome dessert and excel. | 
lent wines. “ 
The hour of relaxation is now arrived; the cares of the 
world and business are dismissed ; little more is said besides 
obsevations on the goodness of the provision, etc. an 
“ Shail I help you to this or that?” Shall I add that too 
great repletion in this class often produces wick. ok te aha 
ral hours elapse in drinking wine; and Bacchif§‘almost al- 
ways usurps the place of the ladies, who retire ‘to’tards till 
the gentlemen are summoned to tea, sometimes not in a) 
state to enjoy rational conversation. Supper ensues, and | 
the bottle finishes the scene at a late hour. | 


THE BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
Leavine the bay of de la Foret, Bernard set out for the 











| Saying a word, she left the room, but returned the moment 


= eaeiusiinemeel 


\the rain increases, what is your name? Perhaps I may 

| know it, for I have lived a long time in this canton.” 
‘Tam called Bernard Fremic; my father was a fisher, 7 
;man at Concarneau.” 

‘Bernard Fremic! Bernard Fremic !” 

And the gate swung open on its hinges. Bernard found 

| himself before a young woman, sheltered by an enormous 
‘umbrella. The pretty brunette gave her guest a searching 

| look, at first full of anxiety, then, confiding and friendly, for 

| Bernard’s appearance in simple vestment, but in good taste, 





| distinguished manners, open countenance, and tkat some. 


| thing which reveals the educated man, was of a nature to 
reassure the most timid hospitality. 

| ‘ Excuse me, sir, for not opening to you sooner; but] | 
am here alone at this moment, and my father recommended | 
| me to admit no one.” 

| “Then, Mademoiselle, I will retire. I wish not to in 
fringe upon your father’s wishes.” 

| Oh! stay, I pray you, the weather is frightful ; it would 
‘be too cruel to refuse you shelter; and hold,” she resumed, 
after shutting the gate behind her, “ come under my um. 
brella, and let us cross the court as quickly as_ possible,” 

| Bernard did as she desired him. They entered the vesti- 
, bule and then passed into a room decorated with furniture, 
| covered with real Utretch velvet; and some pastels repre. 
‘senting the most picturesque sites of Finisterre. T'wo vases 
of flowers stood on each side of a black marble clock, with 
|marble pillars ; a harpsichord, of ancient date, extended its 
frail form beneath a mirror in a gilt carved frame. The 
| furniture did not attract by its elegance, but there was so 
much symmetry and neatness exhibited, the eye could not 
fail of being pleased. 

| Approaching an arm-chair that stood by the fireside, the 
fair hostess requested Bernard to be seated; then, without 


campagne of Brittany, following the shores of a river, cover- | after, with an 6sier basket filled with hemp, straw and vine 
ed on both sides with beautiful and blooming vegetation. i branches, threw them upon the hearth, and said to Bernard: 
| Now dry yourself, for you are quite wet.” 





He slowly ascended a steep hill, tapestried with flowering || 
Without listening to the thanks of her guest, she placed 


heath, and arrived at an eminence crowned with broom and i 
firs. Large drops of rain began to fall; the growling of the | the basket in the outer angle of the chimney, swept up the 
distant thunder mingled its threats with the terrible unfurl-| dust she had made on its marble border, took a turn round 





ing of the waves below the rocks. 


neau to hope to arrive there before the tempest could ex- || 


pend its violence, Bernard, perceiving an old chateau, half- 
hidden behind a clump of birch and oaks, directed his steps 
towards it with all haste, hoping to find a shelter within its 
walls. On reaching the antique manoir, whose fosse, partly 
decayed, and draw-bridge covered with moss, seemed to 
have been built centuries ago, he knocked at the massive 
arched gate, which did not open, although the growling of a 
dog within assured him it was inhabited. A more energetic 
blow appeared to meet with more success, for Bernard soon 
heard a feminine voice exclaim: ‘‘ Peace, Tom, peace !” 

The dog stopped barking, contenting himself with low 
growls. 

‘* Who is there?” resumed the same voice. 
you want?” - 

“T wish to escape from the storm, which threatens to 
drench me to the bones, and I beg you to grant me shelter 
for a short time.” 

“But who are you?” she continued, after a moment's 
silence. ‘ Are you of this country, or are you a stranger?” 
~ “I belong to thi s country, inasmuch as I was born here ; 

but am a stranger, 1.aving been absent ten years in a distant 
country, and have not yet found any relations or friends on 
my return.” 

“One questioz 


“ What do 


more, if vou please. Notwithstanding 


Too far from Concar- |) 


the saloon as if to review it, then seated herself opposite 
Bernard, ready to replenish the fire which threatened to go 
| out. 
| Bernard admired the elegant ease of her manners, and 
1 the charming expression of her physiognomy. Her slender 
| form was perfect in its outline, her hands small and hand. 
| some, her countenance sweet and pure, her eyes dark and 
| soft, her smile angelic, and her age, sixteen. It would be 
difficut to find a being more beautiful, at least one more 
| mignonne, more delicious. She was called Marcelle. 
Both remained silent for some moments, when Tom, the 
| dog, who had barked so well, thrust his gross muzzle through 
|the door of the saloon, and seemed to cast a suspicious 
| glance upon the two young persons in his presense. 
| “Tom, to the kennel!” said Marcelle smiling, “ your 
place is not in the saloon.” : 
| The animal gave Bernard another scrutinizing look, aud 
| doubtless convinced his young mistress had nothing to feat 
from him, went off slowly. 

“T think, Mademoiselle, that Tom came to look at me 
|to see what degree of confidence he ought to repose in 
| me.” 

“ And the result of his investigation has not been unfa- 

vourable to you, for he has retired without growling, a thing 
| that never happens except when he has formed a favourable 
| opinion of persons.” 


| 
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« He has been very indulgent to me, for which I heartily 
thank him. I regret very much it is not in my power to 
show my gratitude to him by a good bit.” 

Alas, he would be only too sensible for it,” resumed 
Marcelle, in a comic tone. ‘ Our dear Tom is a good and 
faithful guar}, but such an insatiable gourmand that some- 
times he forgets all prudence. A robber would need to 
bring half an ox to appease him, but a deep growl an- 
nounces the approach o* danger.” 

Hardly had she pronounced these words before the deep 
growl of which she spoke was heard. She turned pale and 
trembled, she listened attentively, and thought she heard, 
through the pattering of the rain, the noise of steps on the 
sand in the court. She rose with emotion'to leave the sa- 
loon, but, perceiving Bernard about to follow, she stopped 
and said to him: 

“ Do not follow me, it cannot be a robber who presents 


“ This proof, I have told you already, is a bill of exchange, 
subscribed with my name by the hand of M. Kerousere, 
your father, at a time when the affairs of his trade had fallen 
into a deplorable condition.” 

“It must be a forged one; or it does not exist—it was 
never written by my father’s hand.” 

“It exists, it is in your father’s hand: you ought not to 
doubt it, for, when I alluded to this unfortunate episode in 
his life yesterday in your presence, you saw him turn pale 
and the tears rush into his eyes.” 

“And now you intend to make it public after having 
kept it secret so long? But your motives will be seen and 
you will be scorned.” 

‘Your father will not be the less dishonoured.” ° 

“ This is odious ?” 

“No more odious than you make it. Can the heart, 
thirsting for vengeance, be less scrupulous when it has been 





himself here in broad day ; besides, there are none in this 


wounded in its deepest feelings? My actions are sufficiently 


neighbourhood.” | explained by the anger I feel against you for your persever- 


“Tt is some one who knows your father is absent—some || 
mauvais sujet 
“ Probably it is: but this one, I imagine, is not that kind 





ing in treating me with disdain. But how do you explain 
your conduct? To prevent a great scandal, a little gene- 
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|rosity only on your part is needed, yet, cruel and selfish, 
you prefer to give your father up to the vengeance of the 
| law. Whose conduct is then most odious, yours or mine ? 

“ But, Mademoiselle, you leave me in much anxiety.” —_|| I admit, my vengeance may be thought detestable, but the 

“ Have no uneasiness, I run no danger.” ¢ hardness of your heart isso too. Thus you see our respec- 

However, she quickly took down a poniard hanging | tive positions. For the last time, I bring you peace or war 
above the mantel-piece, concealed it in her apron, and went i —choose—lose your father or save him?’ 
out precipitately after saluting Bernard with her hand, who i Marcelle was greatly moved ; her eyes filled with tears, 
remained wondering at this incident. } and her whole frame trembled. 

Hardly had Marcelle shut the door of the saloon when ! “* Hold !” said she, in a broken voice ; “ what you tell me 
she met a tall man, with sharp features, cold, hard physiog- | is so monstrous that I still doubt the reality. What, you, a 
nomy, and equivocal and sidelong looks. He was dressed married man; you, who ere as old as my father; you, 
with care, and appeared to be about forty. 1 who have children as old as myself; you, who ought 

‘How did you enter here, sir?” said Marcelle, striving | to be my help, my support; you wish me to doubly wither 
to subdue her feelings ; ‘and whom do you want?” | my life, by flinging myself in the arms of a man I do not 

“You,” replied the new-comer, tranquilly. ‘I bribed ||love! And to attain this end, you threaten me by profit. 
your domestic, who, under the pretext of going to Concar- | ing by a fault my father committed in a moment of distrac- 
neau, hurried to tell me your father was absent. I have pro- tion, to arraign him before the tribunal, to be avenged on 
fited by the occasion, and, provided with acharm Tom never his daughter. In a word, you place before me my own dis- 
disdains, I scaled the garden-wall, and here you see me. Ij honour, or the dishonour of the being I love most in the 
repeat to you, Mademoiselle, I wish to speak with you.” world, and you call that a detestable action! You deceive 

“ And what have you to say to me?” demanded Marcelle, || yourself; it is infamous villany !” 
insecret terrour at the aspect of this calm, sinister-look- || &Villany! Be itso; but must I repeat it again? I have 
ing man. | for you a deep passion, foolish, absurd, but ardent and 

“I wish to have an explanation with you, which shall} strong and lasting. I wish to obtain you, at all hazards. 
be, if you wish it, my last interview. I bring you proofs in ! Yes, even if I—” 
my hand—of the dishonour of your father.” | Finish; I ought to know what you would do,” said 

“Oh! ’tis false !? murmured Marcelle, with an expression |} Marcelle, with contempt. 
of grief. ‘The proof—you have it not! you cannot have “ Well! yes,” cried he, flinging off at once his cold, 

calm manner, and speaking in a voice tremulous with 


in? 
‘¢ Yes, I am armed with desperate resolution, arid 


of villain. Let me manage him, and do not leave the sa- 
Joon unless you hear me call for your assistance.” 





“Do me the pleasure of receiving me a little better than | passion. 
at the door, and you shall soon be convinced I donot speak || am ready to attempt any effort to obtain you in spite of 
falsely.”” | yourself.” 

Saying thus, he directed his steps towards the saloon, but || ‘I am crazy! Iama fool! Iam contemptible, as you 
Marcelle prevented him, motioning him to her father’s cabi- | say. But is it my fault that you have kindled this infernal 
net joining the saloon. A cherry table, two chairs, a small || passion in my heart? And besides, have I not used all 
library, a faded yellow canopy, was all its furniture. Some | means of persuasion with you? Everything of tenderness 


fishing implements hung on the wall, a pair of light oars | which the most delicate love could suggest, have I not 








stood in the corner, revealing that this habitation was that 
of an old fish merchant. Marcelle seated herself at the little 
table, and folded her arms across her breast as if to contain 
its throbbings. Her companion took his seat on the canopy 
near her, and contemplated her an instant with a singular 
expression that caused the blood to mount to her cheeks. 

“Well, sir, this proof?” said Marcelle, with an incredulous 
yet anxious air. 








found for you? But how have you replied to all this? With 
disdainful coldness! Then, opulent as I am, have I not 
offered you all my fortune—to make you an existence ra- 
diant with luxury and elegance? Slave to your least wish, 


have I not proposed to go with you through the world, to 
break all other ties for you, and go to some distant country 
to live with you? But how have you replied to all this? 
By disdain! Nothing is left me but two terrible means: 
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the dishonour of your father, or force; and I will employ 
them, if I end my life for it in the galleys!” 

The declamatory tone in which this tirade was uttered 
was intended to frighten Marcelle; but, with prompt 
womanly instinct, she knew how much to set down to af- 
fection, how much to bragging in this hyperbolical language ; | 
80, with a calmness almost ironical, she replied : 

‘* You have experience enough to know force never suc- 
ceeds with woman. Persuasion is the only means; besides, 
it is the most honourable.” 

Then perceiving Tom, who came growling to the door 
of the cabinet, she added with a sad smile: 

“Tt is the safest, too!” 

She made a motion to Tom, who, with a low growl, 
crouched himself on the threshold, while he watched with 
ferocious looks the unwelcome intruder. 
ed not to remark this incident; he resumed, however, in a 
gularly softened tone: 


This latter seem- | 








ee 


| about to take her hand. She felt an emotion of disgust, 
| and gave alowcry. Tom rose instantly, and with a loud 
growl would have sprung upon the insolent fellow had not 
| Marcelle restrained him. 

‘* Peace, Tom, be quiet !” said she ; ‘ and you, sir,” she 
continued, with an expression slightly sarcastic, “take care, 
you know this beast ; he never tolerates too near approach. 
es, especially when it is not a friend; and you know—” 

“That I am not of that number,” interrupted M. Ville. 
branche, casting a look of hatred on Tom, who returned jt 
with interest. 

“T have need of time to collect myself,” said Marcelle, 
| “ besides, I intend to question my father in regard to the cer. 
tainty of this affair, before which I recoil, notwithstanding 
| you have given me proof.” 

Des What! do you still suspect my veracity; the authen- 
| ticity of these papers you have just seen ?” 
“ Alas! I dread them more than I suspect them! You 








* Come,then, decide, Marcelle ; show yourself generous 
towards your father, and towards myself, who am suffering, | 


and love you, and make my supplications with ardour and H 


sincerity! Oh! say one word, and I will give you this bill! 
of exchange that might condemn M. Kerousere. Condemn | 
him! do you hear?” | 
“Oh! this is horrible !” murmured Marcelle, sobbing and | 
wringing her hands. 
* Look, Marcelle,” said he, drawing from his portfolio | 
two folded papers. He showed one, still keeping it in his! 


hand, and watching her looks ; he then unfolded the other, H 


and said: * Here is a letter, which substantiates the criminal | 
act ; listen :” 
“ My pear VILLEBRANCHE—I am a Jost man! Have pity | 
on a madman, who in a fit of despair fell into crime. Ruined | 
by the failure of others, pressed on all sides, without money, | 
without resources, I have committed Oh! I am dying | 
with shame and remorse! I have committed a crime!!!) 
Yes, acrime!!! Ihave drawn on you at sight, I have 
counterfeited your signature, I have signed your accept- 
ance! Mercy, my dear Villebranche! Do not condemn me 
to infamy! I will repay you in time. Save my daughter’s 
honour, my poor Marcelle! Pity and mercy I beg from 

you! J await your reply. I await it in anguish. 
Adieu. KEROUvSERE.”” 


He held this letter up to Marcelle. 
your father’s writing?” said he. 

Poor Marcelle was confounded, unable to articulate a 
word, her face bathed in tears, and her heart torn with 
the evidence of the frightful revelation she still wished to 
doubt. 

“‘ It has been four years since this happened,” resumed 
M. Villebranche, tranquilly, satisfied with the impression 
the sight of this letter produced on Marcelle. “TI have al- 
ways led your father to believe I destroyed this forgery, in 
order to tranquillize him. But it is not my custom to tear 
up any papers. Furthermore, I own that your father has 
since offered to pay me, but I have refused, because unwil- 
ling to deprive him of his moderate income. Thus you see 
your father’s fatezis in my hands! Come, my pretty Mar- 
celle, let mé= ice it in yours; it remains with yourself to 
insure his cbs, or to take away the repose he now 
enjoys.” Yt, . 

Marcelle reqeined silent some time ; she was overwhelm. 
ed; then, lifting her eyes slowly upon M. Villebranche, she 
said, resolutely: 

‘Return this evening, I will then give you a definite 
answer,” 

“‘Why not immediately?” he replied, rising and ap- 





* Do you recognize | 


|can come this evening through the door. About seven my 

| father will go to play whist at Concarneau. I usually ac- 

company him, but I will pretend fatigue, or find some other 

excuse. I will take care, too, to send away the domestic 

| you so faithfully bribed.” 

| * And then?” 

| “Then,” said Marcelle, her pale face covered with tears, 
“you will give me the bill of exchange and my father’s 
‘ letter.” 

| But what security do you offer?” 

| My word!” she quickly replied. ‘ You must believe 
it, for I have resolved to save my father at this price, if I 

| die for it.” 


! M. Villebranche dared not contest the value of this 


| guarantee. 

He endeavoured to offer some commonplace remarks, t 
| give Marcelle a better opinion of his sentiments, but she 
| disdained to listen, and he soon retired. 

“ This evening, at eight,” said he. ‘I will be punctual, 
for I love you.” 

“ This evening, sir, for I hate you; but no matter.” 

“ You are cruel !” 

“ You are infamous !” murmured Marcelle. 

Tom accompanied M. Villebranche even to the outer 
gate, and appeared to regret exceedingly he could not try 
| his dazzling teeth, on the sharp bones of him he hated. 





CHAPTER SECOND. 

It was some moments before Marcelle could subdue the 
emotions this odious scene had occasioned. As soon a 
she could calm herself sufficiently, she returned to the saloon. 
Bernard was walking rapidly up and down the room. Per- 
| ceiving Marcelle, he advanced hastily towards her, and 
said, with vivacity : 

“Do not detain me, Mademoiselle ; a very urgent affair 
calls me away at this time. I am truly sorry I can stay no 
longer. Accept, I pray you, my thanks and my regrets.” 

“ T will insist no longer ; but I beg pardon for having left 
you alone so long. An unexpected visit—particularly—” 

“I did, indeed, hear the voices of two persons in the ad- 
joining room,” said Bernard, without seeming to attach any 
importance to his words. 

Marcelle blushed even to the white of her eyes. She re- 
membered that conversation in her father’s cabinet could 
easily reach the saloon. She cast an inquisitive and search- 
ing look upon Bernard, who sustained it without any Sul 


not heard, or at least had not been able to distinguish any 








proaching Marcelle, whom he thought vanquished. He was 


' thing of what had passed between her and M. Villebranche. 


prise or embarrassment. She, therefore, concluded he had 
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dieu, Mademoiselle,” said he, with a light shade of 
melancholy ; “I hope that chance may lead me to see you 
again.” 


e&= 


“ 


“Tam sure my father would see you with pleasure, for, |! 


as well as I can remember, he knows your name, and has 
spoken to me of your family, originally from Concarneau. 
Your father, I believe, like mine, was engaged in the fishing 
trade, and were allied intimately in friendship.” 
“ Are you not Mademoiselle Kerousere?”’ asked Bernard, 
with emotion. 
“ Who told you?” inquired Marcelle, in astonishment. 
Bernard remained silent, and then replied with vivacity: 
‘‘ T learned it at the town. Yes, yes,” he continued, with 
animation, ‘‘ Kerousere, I remember! Kerousere, an old 


acquaintance of my father, who often mentioned him to me || 


in his letters. A brave and worthy man, who came to the 
assistance of our family when a frightful tempest had near- 
ly destroyed all we had at sea. Oh! ten years passed far 
from France, in South America, has not made me forget 
this act of generosity. Owing to your father’s help, my fa- 
ther was enabled to re-establish his affairs, and prevent an 
expected failure. Oh! such fine, such good actions never 
escape the memory, were one to live an hundred years !” 

“ You are good,” said Marcelle, with charming melan- 
choly. “Return this evening, I pray you; my father will 
be very glad. The sight of a person who recalls a good 
action is refreshing to the soul.” 

“| will return, Mademoiselle ; I will return soon, I hope.” 

“ Au revoir, then,” said Marcelle, with an adorable ex- 
pression, “ forget not your father’s friend.” 

“To do so would be to forget you,” replied Bernard, 
graciously. 

Marcelle, with sweet emotion, conducted him even to 
the paths of the fosse. Tom followed, gambolling. The 
storm had subsided, the rain ceased. The sun's rays tra- 
versed the clouds as they broke away, and were reflected 
from the pools, and drops of water suspended from the fo- 
lige. The wagtails trotted along the wet sand, and the 
swallows sported in the pure air. A soft, mild breeze came 
in gusts along the paths, perfumed with the flowers of 
spring. There was, in this return of fair weather, a quietude 
and comfort inexpressible, whose infiuence was felt by Mar- 
celle, in spite of herself. She accompanied Bernard with 
her smiles until he disappeared in the windings of the road ; 
she then returned slowly, leaned on the half-opened gate, 
shaded by two large linden trees planted in the interiour, 
and fell into a deep revery, her arms folded on her breast, 
her eyes fixed on the clouds. Her father surprised her in 
this situation, and saw tears beneath her long dark lashes. 

M. de Kerousere was a man about fifty, small and thin; 
his countenance pale and thoughtful, his eyes mild and 
feeble, his forehead bald and deeply wrinkled by care more 
than age ; a few thin gray locks floated on his temples and 
neck, giving him an ascetic and touching expression. His 
smile was pensive, and his voice full of feeling and tender- 
ness. Ina word, he had all the appearance of a good, 
though suffering being. 

“ Well, what ails you, then, sweet one! 
been weeping ?” 

“ What, I? No, why should I weep ?” 

She smiled, though with effort, and seizing with her fairy 
hands the head of the good man, she kissed him with emo- 
tion again and again. 

“ However, I saw large tears in your eyes,” resumed M. 
Kerousere ; “ and let me look if they are not there yet.” 

“Thad been looking at the sky too long,” replied Mar- 


Have you not 








} —— 


| That is possible, dear child, that is possible. But, 
| apropos, why do I find you at the gate, when I requested 
you so particularly to open it to no one?” 

‘Because I was disobedient and infringed upon your 
| commands.” 
| “ That is not right, Marcelle ; I had my reasons to pray 
| you keep the gate shut. But tell me, perhaps you have seen 
| M. Villebranche ?” 
| Marcelle trembled at this sudden question, which brought 

back the sense of her position, and, to gain time to reflect 
| what reply to make, she feigned not to hear. Her father re- 
| peated the question. 
| “TJ did see him,” she then answered. 
| a moment here.” 
“* Ah!” said M. Kerousere, with an air of chagrin, “I 
really wish that man would not come here at all. Still, he 
rendered me a great service formerly, yet I cannot love 
him. But why has he dared—” 

He did not finish the sentence. Marcelle, seeing her 
| father begin this fatal subject, made him sit down on a 
| stone-seat near the door of the chateau, which the sun had 
| already dried, and leaning graciously on his shoulder, she 
| commenced, in a calm, melancholy tone: 
| “So, then, he has been of service to you. But what 
| kind? There have been hints between you before me, but 
I was never able to understand what it was about.” 
| Perhaps it is best you never should understand it,’ said 
| the good old man, sadly, appearing to reply more to his 
| own thoughts than to his daughter’s question. “ ‘There is 
at the bottom of the life of many men actions which your 
| imagination would never suspect, and which your young 
‘nature would condemn with just rigour.” 

“TI think, my good father, that we should often be indul- 
gent and merciful to the gravest faults, because often 
they are the results of feebleness or distraction, and those 
who have committed them make cruel expiation by secret 
remorse.” 

“ You are right, Marcelle, although you know not all the 
meaning of your words; there are many in this world more 
unfortunate than criminal, more to be pitied than cen- 
sured.” 

“ If I knew one so unfortunate,” resumed Marcelle with 
emotion, already convinced Villebranche had not deceived 
her,, “ I would surround him with consolations and respect, 
to efface from his heart the painful remembrance of his in- 
| voluntary fault.” 

“ Kind Marcelle? murmured M. Kerousere, with mois- 
|tened eyes. ‘ Who knows ?—perhaps you know one 
such !”? 

“T do not understand you,” said she, turning pale, and 
seized with fear lest her father should humiliate himself be- 
fore her, by the confession of the crime she knew already. 

* Listen, my daughter,” said M. Kerousere, with effort: 
‘“‘there is in my life a fearful act, which I intended should 
never come to your knowledge, but the circumstances in 
which we are placed makes it my duty to raveal it to you.” 

At these words, Marcelle’s heart grew cold. She knew 
enough, and wished to spare her father the pain of a com- 
plete avowal. But he continued: 

‘“‘ T have just said I did not like M. Villebranche, and yet, 
I ought to be grateful to him.” 

Here he stopped, as if sinking under the weight of what 
he was going to say further. 

“‘ Why need I know what it costs you so mueh to tell, 
my father? You seem very much fatigued ; stop, tell me 
no more, and let us go in.” 


“He only stopped 





celle, passing her hands over her eyes. 





‘‘ No, my daughter, no, I wish to finish; I shall have 
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strength to doit. It will be a new expiation for me ; for || 
you, a useful warning without doubt. Eh bien!” said he, || 
summoning his energy, “ about four years since—I com- 
mitted—” 

“T know all, my father,” cried Marcelle, placing her 
hands upon his mouth. 

“ How?” 

“ Yes, I know all; and I bid you hope, my father.” 

*« Hope !—ah! yes. Who knows!” he resumed, in a low 
tone ; “‘he could not crush me without bringing odium upon 
himself.” 

Marcelle sighed deeply. They entered the chateau. She 
then told her father what guest chance had brought her 
during the storm. At the name of Bernard Fremic, the 
good man, absorbed in a painful revery, raised his head 
with vivacity. His countenance expressed both surprise 
and pleasure. 

* Ah! yes,” said he, “Bernard Fremic, the son of my 
poor friend Fremic, who went off ten years ago witha colony 
to La Plata. He was not then more than fifteen; but the 
dear child, full of intelligence, good-will, and courage, al- 
ready gave promise of making his way in the world. Why 
did you not keep him until my return: I would have been 
so happy to have seen him again?” 

“Tt was what I wished to do; but he said he had an im- 
portant affair to prevent him, and went off promising to re- 
turn.” 

“Indeed! Well, if he comes again during my absence, 
you must invite him for me to dinner. You will not fail, 
Marcelle?” 

‘Oh! you may rest tranquil about that!” she replied, 
with animation. 

“Eh! eh! my child,” said M. Kerousere, with a mild, 
yet rather jesting air, “did you find this young Bernard 
good-looking?” 

“*‘ Me?—I had scarce time to see him,” she replied, slight- 
ly blushing. 

“He ought to be a handsome man, if he has not given 
the lie to the promises of his youth.” 

“T did not pay great attention tohis appearance ; but, 
from some words he said in reference to the service you 
rendered his family formerly, I judged he had a noble 
heart.” 

“ What! the brave young man, did he recall—” 

“ That there is in your life a touching trait, which honours 
you, my father, and whose remembrance should console 
you for many chagrins.” 

M. Kerousere drew his daughter to him, folded her si- 
lently in his arms, while his tears fell abundantly. 

* You always find,” said he, at length, ‘“‘ my Marcelle, 
words which are a balm to heal my wound, if my wound 
was not incurable.” 

“Tam glad of it,” said she, forcing a smile; “ then I 
will try to cure it.” 

Towards evening, M. Kerousere, who felt the want of 
his accustomed amusement, and upon the instances of Mar- 
celle, went to Concarneau, to play whist with his friend— 
then, finding herself alone, in the expectation of the terri. 
ble moment when M. Villebranche should come to demand 
the fulfilment of her engagement, she shuddered—she felt 
fear. She wept—wept silently, motionless—her eyes fixed 
on the floor, until she heard the gate of the chateau resound 
toa gentle knock. The loudest thunder over her head 
could not have produced more terrour. She sprang up, 
then fel backwards, as if thunderstruck. This violent 
emotion lasted only an instant ; and she arose with energy, 








went out of the saloon, crossed the court, where Tom stood 


without barking, a thing unusual with him; but, on th 
point of opening the gate, she felt a weakness which pan, 
lyzed all her movements. A second, and more vigoroy 
knock, made her tremble, and seemed to galvanize her; 
for it was with a nervous and feverish gesture she pushed 
back the bolts of the gate. 

‘*T am here again, Mademoiselle,” said Bernard Fremie 
saluting her. 

Marcelle gave a cry of surprise; turned pale, totterej 
and fainted. This incident, mistaken for her dreaded trial 
overcame all her faculties, nerved for an odious certainty 
the certainty of seeing M. Villebranche. All the strengih 
she had summoned to receive him, had reacted upon her 
feelings, and overwhelmed her with its weight. Bernar 
took her in his arms, carried her into the saloon, where he 
tried to restore her to animation. When she recovered, 
she saw him kneeling before her—he held one of he 
hands in his, and watched with anxiety the progress of her 
return to life. 

** How do you feel?” asked he, in a mild and subdued 
voice. 

“ Well,” murmured Marcelle, looking round in astonish. 
ment; for she was still under the influence of that vague 
perception which follows faintness. She looked round 
again, as if seeking some one; then, turning to Bernard, 
she eagerly asked, while motioning him to rise— 

** Has no one come ?” 

** No one,” he replied, standing up before her in an atti. 
tude at the same time sad and admiring. ‘ Do you expect 
any one ?” 

“Yes,” sighed she, unconscious of the meaning of her 
words ; “I expect M. Villebranche.” 

“ M. Villebranche will not come ;” said Bernard, slowly 
shaking his head, with a singular smile. 

His words produced a magic effect on Marcelle. She 
seemed restored to a complete sense of her situation ; and, 
looking at Bernard with a stupified air— 

* He will not come, say you? Who told you so? Do 
you alone know it? Have you then seen him? Oh! sir, 
explain yourself!” 

“T have, indeed, seen him—some hours since, as he 
came out of this chateau. We spoke together at the gorge 
of St. Laurent, in the middle of a road that leads to his 
domains. He was proceeding quietly to his home, and | 
ran to join him.” 

** But how did you know he was on that route ?” 

‘“‘ Because it was only ten minutes after he left you, and 
a peasant whom I questioned informed me which direction 
he took.” 

“ Could you have heard the conversation that passed be- 
tween us ?” 

“ Not very well,” replied Bernard, growing animated; 
but I heard enough to know that he was a villain and 
coward.” 

“0, my God!” murmured Marcelle, covering her fate 
with both hands. 

“Calm yourself, Mademoiselle; calm yourself, if you 
wish me to tell you what happened.” 

“ Speak! speak !” 





CHAPTER THIRD. 

Bernard resumed :— 

“ Upon accosting him, I asked if he were called M. Vil 
lebranche. He replied in the affirmative. ‘Then,’ said], 
drawing from my pocket two pistols, which we colonis# 
carry as much from habit as necessity, ‘ choose ; you must 
fight!’ He refused, and demanded my motive for this te 
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quest. I explained. He persisted in his refusal. ‘ You do 
not know me,’ I continted. ‘* When I have resolved upon 
anything, I am not deterred by obstacles. Accept this duel, 
or I will shoot you like a dog, instantly” I aimed my pis- 


tol. He looked around him, frightened. I was sure he | 


was a coward. It is an axiom, whoever is capable of con- 


gucting towards a woman as he did towards you, always | 
‘ This is a deserted place,’ I said ; | 
‘you cannot expect any succour—so, decide ; you have not | 


trembles before a man. 


a moment to lose!’ He turned pale, and asked what I 
wanted. ‘* Your life, or the bill of exchange, with the let- 
ter which confirms it! To have placed them, at the com- 
mencement, in the hands of justice, perhaps was your 
duty ; but to make them, now, the instruments of an infer- 
nal seduction, is villanous! And, what is more, it shall not 
be! There exists no tribunal to judge you, and therefore I 
make myself your judge, determined to kill you on the spot, 
if you will neither fight, nor give me the papers! He 
seemed ata loss what todo; made a movement to seize 
one of my pistols; then, giving up his desperate resolution, 
his hand fell, and he said—‘ This is a snare you have drawn 
me into—-the tribunals shall make you repent it.’ * There 
are no witnesses here,’ I replied ; ‘ and furthermore, my con- 
science absolves me—yours is not easy. Come—be quick! 
Iam in haste!’ He fixed on me a scrutinizing look, to see 
at what degree I was determined ; but my eyes must have 
expressed how easily I could have annihilated him, for his 
dropped instantly, beneath my glance. ‘ You are crazy,’ 
he said, shrugging his shoulders, ‘and I wish to spare you 
from committing a crime.’ I smiled ironically. He took 
his portfolio, drew out two papers, and, not without exces- 
sive repugnance, put them in my hand. After having ex- 
amined them, I secured them carefully, and saluted him. 
‘This will not be the end of this,’ said he, spitefully ; ‘1 
shall complain of you at the bar of Quimper.’ ‘ Do it, if 
you dare; and I will also tell what I heard, and at what 
price you were to give to Mademoiselle Kerousere the pa- 
pers you had the goodness to hand me. I will cover you 
with shame and infamy. What you had best do in this 
affair is, to be silent. Adieu!’ I left him with these words, 
intending to bring you my capture immediately ; but then 
I reflected it would be more prudent to wait for your fa- 
ther’s absence, for he must never know I am acquainted 
with a crime he committed, doubtless, in a moment of dis- 
traction.” 

During this recital, Marcelle was agitated, breathless— 
hanging, as it were, upon every word that escaped Ber- 
nard’s lips. Her wild looks watched every gesture of the 
young man, who was animated by the remembrance of the 
scene he was recounting. When he ended, Marcelle burst 
into tears, seized his hands, carried them to her lips, and 
covering them with tears, said— 

“Oh! thanks, thanks! I owe you more than life; for 
you have saved my father’s honour and mine !” 

This last word broke forth with sobs, and she covered 





her face with both hands, from a feeling of shame. Ber- 
nard was deeply moved. 
“Look up, Mademoiselle,” cried he, “look up! You 


have not to blush before me for the devotion you medi- 
tated. I tell you, from the depths of my conscience, I con- 
sidered it sublime martyrdom !” 

“ Yes, a martyr!” murmured Marcelle, in a low tone ; 
“for I had resolved to kill myself!” 

“God be praised! the auto-da-fé of these two terrible 
Papers shall. insure your safety for the future. We must 
wait no longer to burn them.” 

He gave them to Marcelle, who unfolded and read them. 





Her countenance expressed joy, sadness, and gratitude, in 
turn. She then sprang up, ran and flung them into the fire, 
and watched them until they were consumed. 

**Go, the only bad act of an honest man!” said Mar- 
celle, sadly. ‘* Return to the nothingness from whence you 
ought never to have come out.” 

Then turning to Bernard, and smiling through her tears, 
she said—* Fire purifies everything. The only stain upon 
my father’s life is henceforth effaced. M. Villebranche has 
proofs no longer to support his accusation. You, only, 
, could be his witness.” 


i “He dare not make any complaint—this affair would 


| cover him with ridicule, for he refused to fight, the cow- 
|ard ; and with infamy, also, for he attempted to seduce you 
‘by the most odious means. As for myself,” he resumed, 
with melancholy, “ this very evening I go to Quimperle ; 
| to-morrow I set off for L’Orient, and in two days shall sail 
for America. I have accomplished the business that called 
|me to France, and my affairs at La Plata require me to 
return.” 

At this unexpected news, Marcelle started with surprise 
—she looked at him with an imperceptible expression of 
grief. A moment’s silence followed ; she then resumed— 

“So I shall have hardly time to thank you. Carry 
with you, then, I pray you, the feeble expression of my 
| regrets and my gratitude, and be convinced in the country 
|of your birth there now exists a heart to pray heaven to 
render you happy.” 

“IT shall carry with me, Mademoiselle,” replied Bernard, 
with lively emotion, “‘ the remembrance of the most beau- 
| tiful—the best person I have ever seen; and I am convinced 
| that this sweet and touching remembrance will henceforth 
|charm my hours of revery and sadness. Ah!” resumed 
| he, with warmth, “if two thousand leagues did not give 
| you fear, and if you felt any spontaneous sympathy with the 
| poor colonist, who must now bid you adieu, I would say— 
| Mademoiselle, I am not rich; but I have a small establish- 
| ment in a prosperous condition, and a heart all ready to love 
|you deeply. Let us depart together—let us take with us 
|your good old father; we will be married in La Plata, a 
| beautiful country! There we will live, tranquilly and hap- 
py, without anxieties or ennui. Then, after some years, if 
| you wish, we will arrange our affairs, and return to Brit- 
‘tany. But to leave one’s country thus, one must love a lit- 
| tle—is it not so, Mademoiselle ?” 

“ That would fit me likea glove, my brave young man 
said a glad voice, at the entrance of the saloon. 

Both turned, and saw M. Kerousere. He had found the 
| door half open; for when Marcelle fainted, Bernard forgot 
'to close it. He had just heard the last words of the young 
/man. He held out his hand to him, which the latter pressed 
with emotion. 

“*M. Kerousere !” 

“ Himself, my friend. I need not ask if you are Bernard 
| Fremic, for I recognize you.” 

“What, then, do you consent to this marriage—to this 
| voyage ?” 

“The marriage concerns my daughter. As to the voy- 
,age, I would undertake it with all my heart. But, first of 
‘all, allow me to ask if you have a permanent situation at 
| La Plata 2?” 

‘**T cannot speak falsely to him who saved my father from 
| poverty, and who receives me with so much kindness and 
| frankness. I will tell you, then, M. Kerousere, that I am 
;a merchant; and.that I labour honourably and successfully. 
| Besides, you can inform yourself further among the first 
| bankers in L’Orient.” 
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Your word is sufficient. It shall not Wt be a I ques. 
tioned the veracity of the son of my old friend Fremic. 
You look very much like him—you should be an honest 
man. We will go with you, then, if my daughter has no 
objections.” 

Marcelle made no reply, but there wasa charming smile 
on her countenance. 

“Vive Dieu! you make me a thousand times happy !” 
exclaimed Bernard, whose frank and handsome features 
were radiant with joy. ‘ The vessel in which I have taken 
my passage will be at L’Orient in two days.” 

**So much the better.” 

* Will you have time to make preparations ?” 

** Before twenty-four hours, we will be ready.” 

“ 'To.morrow I shall be at L’Orient, and I will secure our | 
places for the voyage. You will find me at the Marine 
Hotel.” 

“* Agreed.” 

“ Au revoir, then, M. Kerousere. May you not regret 
your Brittany too much! And you, Mademoiselle Mar. || 
celle, I will pray God that you may find, in the devotion of 
your lover, the happiness you so richly merit.” 


— —————— 
| Tae great social event of Boston, i in its last month’s his. 
| tory, was a Marine Fete, given on board the Onto Seventy, 
rour, by Mrs. Commodore Downes. We have seen sundry 
mentions of it in the newspapers, but, a day or two since, 

we were flattered by the receipt of the following graphic 
| description of the scene, in a letter from one of the most 
charming women of the prim city. We give it, entire :— 
Boston, 5th July, 1844, 
We passed such a delightful evening, last week, on board 
the Ohio, my dear sir, that we cannot refrain from commu. 
nicating to you a small portion of our pleasure, though we 
are not absolutely aware that you allow bright lights, fair 
‘forms, and epaulettes to glide before your magic Mirror. 








| 


| A little knot of friends, we went forth “ on pleasure 
|| bent,” and reached “ the stairs,” where an orderly asked us 
if we were for & ship, to which we responded right 
| merrily, “* Yes, yes.” A nice young midshipman assisted 
lus down these stairs, and a handsome lieutenant placed us 
| most carefully in a twelve-oared barge, the linings of which 
| rivalled the whiteness of our dresses; in a moment we were 








| 
|upon another world, a world of waters! enlivened by the 
| songs of the seamen in the surrounding shipping, the plash. 


‘Our country is where we love,” replied M. Kerousere. | \|ing of oars, a delightful contrast, indeed, to the dust, and 


** T shall be happy, I am certain ;” replied Marcelle, hold. || 
ing out her hand graciously to Bernard. 


even to the road to Concarneau. 


companions, and joining them, said tenderly— 


| and fro, for the guests, 
M. Kerousere and his daughter accompanied Bernard || of all costumes. 


brick walls of the city. The Ohio’s barges were plying to 
manned by sailors in their prettiest 
As we sped on our way rejoicing, (a 


Arrived at the place | twelvye-oared barge being the poetry of motion,) we met a 
where they must part, the old man took the hands of his |! ‘boat, which we were told saluted us. 


Quite mortified that 
| we did not return the salute, we resolved to do better the 


“ Beneath this clear sky, my children, I betroth you. May | next time ; but the second boat we encountered took no 


your union be beautiful and gentle, like it.” 

“My father takes,” said Marcelle, pouting her lips 
charmingly, ‘‘a witness and example very changeable. It 
seems to me I perceive, below there, a dark point of evil 
omen.” 

“Tt isso,” said Bernard, casting his eyes towards the 
horizon ; “it indicates an approaching storm.” 

“A storm!” said M. Kerousere ; “ then depart quickly, 
my friend—lose not a moment.” 

*¢ Adieu, then,” said Bernard ; “in two days at'L’Orient.” 


separated. 

Five minutes*had hardly elapsed, before a double shot 
resounded through the country. Marcelle shuddered. The 
instant after, another was heard. Marcelle screamed. 

* What ails thee, little coward ?” said M. Kerousere. 

“‘ Those shots, my father!” cried she, fearfully. 

‘Some poacher, doubtless.” 

* Rather some 

* Some what ?” 

“ Nothing; nothing, my father.” 

“ Let us hasten, child ; here comes the storm—I already 
feel large drops of water.” 

** Yet you but now admired the beauty of the sky.” 





“The sky is like human life—it is clouded over when || 


least expected.” 

And both hastened their steps, silent and thoughtful. 

The next day, a corpse was found on the road to Con- 
carneau. A ball had been fired through his head. It was 
recognized as that of a peasant of bad mien, and evil repu- 
tation, who had been in the service of M. Villebranche. 
He still held in his hand a double-barrelled fusil, which 
apparently had just been discharged. 

The day after, M. Kerousere, Marcelle, Bernard Fremic, 
and Tom, embarked at L’Orient, on a mérchant ship des- 
tined for South America. An unknown-hand had sent 


“ Adieu,” repeated the father and daughter; and they ! 





some bags of silver to M. Villebranche. E. P. 


‘notice of us !—good intentions thrown away! At the ship’s 
| side, on a carpeted platform, we were received by two gal- 
lant officersavho helped us up the ladders, which, on this 
occasion, were transformed into good broad steps. We 
| were then ushered into a scene of perfect enchantment—a 
ball-room which Aladdin’s lamp might have produced in the 
| good olden time when we believed and luxuriated in the 
| Thousand and one Nights—a ball-room of two hundred 
feet in length and a hundred in height, composed of the 
| flags of all nations, and presenting such a gorgeous harmony 
of colouring as quite dazzled our bewildered eyes, enchant- 
|ing the artist as well as the amateur. The tri-colour of la 
belle France, the stripes and stars of our own land, the bold 
lion of England, all mingled together in peace, as it is hoped 
they ever will. At one end was an orchestra most taste- 
fully decorated in the same way, and, at the other, the top 
of the captain’s cabin was carpeted and draped with flags, 
and filled with luxurious seats, from which we looked down 
upon the beauteous room below. The hatchways were 
surrounded with stands of arms, each musket bearing an in- 
| necent wax light!—a great relief to some of us who are so 
\silly as to hold in terrour muskets without even stock or 
lock! Coloured lanterns were disposed amidst the draperies 
looking like diamonds and rubies. We were presented to 
our elegant and lady-like hostess, and the commodore, all 
| graciousness, conducted us over the ship, even down into 
| the orlop (?) deck. The cleanliness and purity of the ship 
|may be gathered from the fact, that our white satin shoes 
ireturned from this expedition spotless. We then pceped 
out of sundry loop-holes, and behcld a sunset, such as 
never was surpassed at Venice, where the majesty of light 
seems to be predominant. It was an admirable arrange- 
ment—inviting us at seven o’clock! As twilight shades fell, 
the gradual lighting up of this enchantingly novel scene be- 
gan, and when it wae finished and an air from the opera of 
“Gustave” issued from the orchestra, we thought it surpass- 
ed the famous last scene in the grand opera at Paris. Just 
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sensations are all glossy, spruce, voluptuous, and fine: they || of the other senses so accurate and well made out as those 
wear acandied coat, and are in holiday trim. I see the || of visibe form: what I chiefly mean is, that the feelings be. 
beds of larkspur with purple eyes ; tall hollyhocks, red and | longing to the sensations of our other organs, when ace}. 
yellow; the broad sun-flowers, caked in gold, with bees || dentally recalled, are kept more separate and pure. Musical 


buzzing round them ; wildernesses of pinks, and hot-glowing 
pionies ; poppies run to seed; the sugared lily, and faint 
mignionette, all ranged in order, and as thick as they can 
grow; the box-tree borders; the gravel-walks, the painted 
alcove, the confectionary, the clotted cream :—I think I see 
them now with sparkling looks; or have they vanished 
No 


while I have been writing this description of them? 
matter; they will return again when I least think of them. 
All that I have observed since, of flowers and plants, and 
grass-plots, and of suburb delights, seems, to me, borrowed 
from “ that first garden of my innocence”—to be slips and 
scions stolen from that bed of memory. In this manner the 
darlings of our childhood burnish out in the eye of after- 


years, and derive their sweetest perfume from the first 


heart-felt sigh of pleasure breathed upon them, 
—“ like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violots, 
Stealing and giving odour!” 


If I have pleasure in a flower-garden, I have in a kitchen- 


garden too, ard for the same reason. If I see a row of 


cabbage-plants or of peas or beans coming up, I immediately 
think of those which I used so carefully to water of an 
evening, when my day’s tasks were done, and of the pain 
with which I saw them droop and hang down their leaves 
in the morning’s sun. Again, I never see a child’s kite in 
the air, but it seems to pull at my heart. It isto me “a 
thing of life.’ I feel the twinge at my elbow, the flutter 


and palpitation, with which I used to let go the string of 


my own, as it rose in the air and towered among the clouds. 
My little cargo of hopes and fears ascended with it; and as 
it made a part of my own consciousness then, it does so 
still, and appears “like some gay creature of the element,” 
my playmate when life was young, and twin-born with my 
earliest recollections. 

Sounds, smells, and sometimes tastes, are remembered 
longer than visible objects, and serve, perhaps, better for 
links in the chain of association. The reason seems to be 
this: they are in their nature intermittent, and comparative- 
ly rare ; whereas objects of sight are always before us, and, 
by their continuous succession, drive one another out. The 
eye is always open; and between any given impression and 


its recurrence a second time, fifty thousand other impres. || 


sions have, in all likelihood, been stamped upon the sense 
and on the brain. 
vigilant. They are but seldom called into play. The ear, 


the sounds that break that silence sink deeper and more 
durably into the mind. I have for this reason a more pre- 
sent and lively recollection of certain scents, tastes, and 
sounds, than I have of mere visible images, because they 
are more original, and less worn by frequent repetition. 
Where there is nothing interposed between any two im- 
pressions, whatever the distance of time that parts them, 
they naturally seem to touch ; and the renewed impression 
recalls the former one in full force, without distraction or 
competition. The taste of barberries, which have hung out 
in the snow during the severity of an American winter, I 
have in my mouth still, after an interval of many years ; for 
I have met with no other taste, in all that time, at all like it. 


2 


sounds, probably, owe a good deal of their interest and ro. 

| mantic effect to the ; rinciple here spoken of. Were they 
| constant, they would become indifferent, as we may find 
| with respect to disagreeable noises, which we do not hear 
after atime. I know no situation more pitiable than that 
| of a blind fiddler, who has but one sense left, (if we except 
| the sense of snuff-taking,) and who has that stunned or deaf. 
ened by his own villanous noises! Shakspeare says, 


“ How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night!” 


| It has been suggested, in explanation of this passage, that it 
|is because in the daytime lovers are occupied with one an- 
| other’s faces, but that at night they can only distinguish the 
| sound of each other’s voices. I do not know how this may 
| be: but I have, ere now, heard a voice break so upon the 
| silence, 

| “To angels’ *twas most like,”’ 


| 
‘and charm the moonlight air with its balmy essence, while 
| the budding leaves trembled to its accents. Would I might 
| have heard it once more whisper peace and hope, (as erst 
| when it was mingled with the breath of spring,) and with 
| its soft pulsations lift winged fancy to heaven! But it has 
| ceased, or turned where I no more shall hear it !—Hence, 
also, we see what is the charm of the shepherd’s pastoral 
reed; and why we hear him, as it were, piping to his flock, 
}even in a picture. Our ears are fancy-stung! I remember 
| once strolling along the margin of a stream, skirted with 
| willows and plashy sedges, where the monks of former ages 
had planted chapels and built hermits’ cells. There wasa 
| little parish-church near ; but tall elms and quivering alders 
hid it from my sight, when, all of a sudden, I was startled 
, by the sound of the full organ pealing on the ear, accom- 
| panied by rustic voices and the willing choir of village-maids 
|and children. It rose, indeed, “like an exhalation of rich 
| distilled perfumes.” The dew from a thousand pastures 
| was gathered in its softness; the silence of a thousand years 
| spoke in it. It came upon the heart like the calm beauty of 
|death: fancy caught the sound, and faith mounted on it to 
| the skies. It filled the valley like a mist, and still poured 
| out its endless chaunt, and still it swells upon the ear, and 
wraps me in a golden trance, drowning the noisy tumult of 
the world! 





The other senses are not so active or| 
é é ; || a distance, for we have no interest in backbiting them: the 
for example, is oftener courted by silence than noise ; and | 





A nearer and more familiar acquaintance with persons 
has a different and more favourable effect than that with 
, places or things. The latter improve by being removed to 


| former gain by being brought nearer and more home to us, 
_ and thus stripped of artful and illnatured misrepresentations. 
Report or imagination very seldcm raises any incividual so 
| high in our estimation as to disappoint us greatly when we 
| are introduced to him: prejudice and malice constantly ex- 
aggerate defects beyond the reality. Ignorance alone makes 
| Monsters or bugbears: our actual acquaintances are all very 
|common-place people. The thing is, that as a matter of 
| hearsay or conjecture, we make abstractions of particular 
| vices, and irritate ourselves against some particular quality 
| or action of the person we dislike :—whereas individuals are 
| concrete existences, not arbitrary denominations or nick. 
names; and have innumerable other qualities, good, bad, 
| and indifferent, besides the damning feature with which we 


It remains by itself, almost like the impression of a sixth || fill up the portrait or caricature in our previous fancies. We 


sense. But the colour is mixed up indiscriminately with the 


|/ean scarcely hate any one that we know. An acute ob- 


colours of many other berries, nor should I be able to dis- || server complained, that if there was any one to whom he 
tinguish it among them. The smell of a brick-kiln carries | had a particular spite, and a wish to let him see it, the mo- 


the evidence of its own identity with it: neither is it to me 
(from peculiar associations) unpleasant. 
brickdust, on the contrary, is more common, and easily con. 
founded with other colours. Raphael did not keep it quite 
distinct from his flesh-colour. I will not say that we have 
a more perfect recollection of the human voice than of that 
complex picture, the human face; but I think the sudden 
hearing of a well-known voice hassomething in it more affect- 
ing and striking than the sudden meeting with the face ; 
perhaps, indeed, this may be because we have a more fami- 
jiar remembrance of the one than the other, and the voice 
takes us more by surprise on that account. I am by no 
means certain (generally speaking) that we have the ideas 


The colour of 





|ment he came to sit down with him, his enmity was dis- 
armed by some unforeseen circumstance. Suppose, again, 
| your adversary turns out a very ugly man, or wants an eye, 
| you are baulked in that way:—he is not what you expect- 
ed, the object of your abstract hatred and implacable dis. 
|gust. He may be a very disagreeable person, but he is no 
| longer the same. If you come into a room where a man is, 
| you find, in general, that he has a nose upon his face. 
“ There’s sympathy!” This alone is a diversion to your 
unqualified contempt. He is stupid, and says nothing, but 
he seems to have something in him when he laughs. You 
knew that he was a virulent party-writer ; but you find that 
| the man himself is a tame sort of animal enough. He does 
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not bite. That’s something. In short, you can make no. 
thing of it. Even opposite vices balance. one another. A 
man may be pert in company, but he is also dull; so that 
you cannot, though you try, hate him cordially, merely for 
the wish to be offensive. He is a knave. Granted. You 
Jearn, on a nearer acquaintance, what you did not know 
before—that he is a fool as well; so you forgive him. On 
the other hand, he may be a profligate character, and may 
make no secret of it; but he gives you a hearty shake by 
the hand, speaks kindly to everybody, and supports an aged 
father and mother. Prejudice apart, he is a very honest 
fellow. You are told that a person has carbuncles on his 
face; but you have ocular proofs that he is sallow, and pale 
asa ghost. This does not much mend the matter ; but it 
blunts the edge of the ridicule, and turns your indignation 
against the inventor of the lie; but he is an editor ; so you 
are just where you were. I am not very fond of anony- 
mous criticism ; I want to know who the author can be: 
but the moment I learn this, I am satisfied. Even 
would do well to come out of his disguise. It is the mask 
only that we dread and hate: the man may have something 
human about him! ‘The notions, in short, which we enter- 
tain of people at a distance, or from partial representations, 





MILES BLESSINGTON. 
Ir must not be deemed absurd in us—the placing in juxta- 
Position with the world one individual item of it; or, if a 
feeling of astonishment should arise at the proximity, we 
trust that a word of explanation will suffice to repress it. 

If Miles, that is, Miles Blessington, had estimated the 
world by his own standard of human perfection, it is more 
than probable that the world would have suffered by the 
estimate. Orif Miles Blessington had computed the world’s 
_value by a subtractive rule, he would have concluded, that 
| to take Miles Blessington from the world nothing remains. 
Or if Miles, to demonstrate even to a greater extent than 
| that, his own intrinsic value, had multiplied the world by 
| himself, he would have made any ordinary world like ours 
| two by the multiplication. 

Thus it may be inferred, that any commonplace item of 
humanity, placed alongside of Miles Blessington, would 
have been as the animalcule to the microscope ; and con- 








or from guess-work, are simple, uncompounded ideas, which 
answer to nothing in reality: those which we derive from 
experience are mixed modes, the only true, and, in general, | 
the most favourable ones. Instead of naked deformity, or | 
abstract perfection— 


“ Those faultless monsters which the world ne’er saw” — 


“the web of our lives is of a mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether: our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt them | 
not; and our vices would despair, if they were not encou- 
raged by our virtues.” ‘This was truly and finely said long 
ago, by one who knew the strong and weak pvints of hu- 
man nature ; but it is what sects and parties and those phi- 
losophers whose pride and boast it is to classify by nick- 
names, have yet to learn the meaning of! 


| 
| 


We have received several pieces of poetry, from a youth- 
ful hand, that seems to us wanting in only a little more flesh 
and blood, to become one of great power among minstrels. | 
He dates from Jackson, Mississippi, where there is another | 
youthful mind, (of the other sex,) equally promising. We | 
hope that favoured town knows and appreciates its brace of | 
Castalians. We have room at present for but one of the | 
pieces by * D. H. R.” 


ASPIRATIONS. 





On I have thought that if the might 
Of lofty bards were mine, 

If I could bring from shade and night 
The hidden thought divine, 

Could make my mind a living light 
Amid the world to shine ; 


Instead of notes so cold and dull 
That not a heart is stirred, 

If I could breathe the beautiful 
In tones that would be heard ; 

If I could utter, even once, 
A never-dying word ! 


If the dark chain my bosom bounds 
Were rended now in twain, 

And I could pour such spirit sounds, 
So wild and grand a strain, 

That earth oad linger on her rounds 
To catch it once again! 


If I could tell, with this my lyre, 
What has been told with tears ; 

In words that never would expire, 
Could speak my hopes and fears ; 

Could scatter through the world the fire 
My bosom inly bears ; 


Oh I have thought if God would dower 
With such a gift my pen ; 

If He would grant me such a power 
‘Yo move the hearts of men ; 

I would but ask of life one hour, 
And yield it freely then ! 





sequently imperceptible, unless some magnifying process 
, had been adopted to make the discovery. 

After this brief computation of Miles Blessington’s value, 
perhaps, it would be satisfactory to know in what way the 
| world was benefited by such an astonishing acquisition to 
its bulk. Unfortunately, however, for the benefit of the 
world in this instance, it has a too jealous regard for its own 
greatness; and any individual effort of a whole world’s 


|, magnitude to rival it, may be supposed to have been looked 


| upon by it with a jealous eye. Whether it was from this 

very probable cause or not, it so happened that the world 
‘and Miles never came in direct contact, and it is more than 
|probable that it was not willing to test its weakness by 
‘such a giant’s strength. 

Occasionally, Miles commingled with the congregated 
“Mass of humanity ; end when he did so, it may be an 
| object of curiosity to know in what way he enjoyed the 
| ordinary pastimes of life. We say pastimes, for we would 
/not undertake a review of the more serious moments of his 
“career. There was, certainly, a mark upon all his actions 
| which distinguished him as a prodigy among the ordinary 
race of mortals, 
| One of Miles’s favourite pleasures was dancing. In going 
through it, he showed, to the entire satisfaction of the 
/company, that the human frame was susceptible of the 
‘most extraordinary and unique displays of agility. Not in 
the Ravel-family style, it is true, but for amateur effect of 
_the most wonderful and extraordinary kind. He evidently 
thought that dancing could be carried to a degree of perfec- 

tion which it had never attained ; and that Miles Blessington 

was the perfect model to be looked up to (or down to,) as 
|the great perfecter of the art. We know not which 
;movement Miles prided himself upon being the most per- 
fect in. 
| If we should be too warm in our admiration of one part 
| of his body, we fear that we should do signal injustice to the 
other. Thus we are precluded from giving our unbiassed 
opinion for fear of being considered invidious. If we com- 
/mend too highly the legs in their various attitudes, we fear 
| we should overlook the rapid, pendulum motion of the 
arms. 
| The same objection presents itself in contemplating the 
various other graces which presided over every motion he 
jmade. To contribute to the perfect freedom of the body in 
turning round, he performed that movement with a velocity 
which trampled upon every foot around him. In crossing 
| over, the same sacrifice of clumsy feet was made to grace- 
| ful movements, which regarded them as a legitimate part of 
‘the floor—to be stood upon. All these various actions, com- 
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bined with the natural and indissoluble magnificence of the 
man, rendered him an object of palpitation to every femi- 
nine heart that beheld him! 

Miles Blessington’s improvement of the present age was 
not confined to dancing. He displayed an equal genius in 
the adornment and improvement of the present trite style 
of conversation. He never spoke to a lady without having 
every phrase from the beginning down, prepared by a stu- 
dious collocation of the most difficult words in the English 
language. To such an extent did he carry this improve- 
ment in style that it was rather incomprehensible to those 
to whom it was addressed ; inasmuch as they could not re- 
cognize, in the new dress he gave to ideas, anything in con- 
nection with what Miles himself would call “ ordinary | 
sense.” Whatever might have been the import of the ideas | 
thus mysteriously clothed we know not, but it was a degree 
of compensation to the uninitiated to know that they were | 
uttered with the most fastidious regard for delicately-formed 
ears, and with a precision that rendered the mouth which 
spoke them an object of the most interesting curiosity. 

Miles Blessington was such an indispensable ingredient 
to society, that if he was ever absent from a ball or party, 
he was more missed by the ice-cream and frozen-punch 
(two articles to which he paid particular attention) than by 
either the ladies or the gentlemen. But Miles never so far 
disregarded the object of his supposed creation, as to sepa- 
rate himself from the pleasures of life. On the contrary, he 
possessed a ubiquity of presence, which rendered him here, 
there, and everywhere. If he was ever disposed to vary his 
attentions from those favourites we have mentioned, it was 
to the champagne, an article for which he had an inde- 
scribable admiration. 

Miles Blessington was a great admirer of beauty, and to 
such an extent did this passion possess him, that he carried 
his conquests from the ball-room to the church. From some 
unaccountable circumstance, Miles was almost always 
an hour or so after the hour, which caused him to get 
there just as the preacher was about to ascend the pulpit. 
An earnest desire to profit by the distinct sound of every 
word uttered, possibly induced Miles to make for one of the 
most conspicuous pews in the church. If such was the 
case, it certainly showed a magnanimous instance of self- 
humility, for he might have been accommodated without 
walking three steps from the door! 

Of all the various forms adopted by people to set out the 
church ceremony, the most preferable to Miles was that of 
beholding the ladies at prayer. We have known some peo- 
ple, who, doubtless to show the perfect tranquillity of their 
consciences, have selected the time of preaching for sleep. 
To do this with perfect comfort, they convert their pew into 
a bed-room and its cushion into a pillow. Some again, to 
display their extravagant love for music, keep their eyes in- 
tently fixed upon the choir ; while their heads are undergoing 
this proof of elevation, ten chances to one that they don’t 
divert the attention of all around them from their devotions. 
But, of all these novel modes of worship, Miles Blessington 
manifested a decided preference for witnessing the effect of 
humility upon the female heart. Though it might be sup- 
posed that at such an hour their thoughts would not recur 
to any earthly divinity ; yet, if they chanced to move their 
heads in the direction of Miles, he would instantly conclude, 
that he was the object of their especial adoration. 





We regret that we have not been enabled to learn to 
what extent Miles Blessington carried his depredations 
among the tender hearts, but if any possible computation 
should be made of it, we promise to give it, with all due 





Tue following beautiful old-fashioned lines have Jain 
longer in our copy-drawer than we intended. Though they 
come late, our readers will thank us for them not the less, 


re—_—_-. 


Beneath the sun’s meridian ray, 
The flowret droops and dies away ; 
But evening’s cool refreshing dew 
Gives it to live and bloom anew. 


Not so when winter's gelid blast 
Invades the young and tender shoot ; 

No more its bloom and fragrance last, 
The killing frost has nipt its root. 


So, lovely Laura! when the rays 
Of thy too fierce resentment burn, 
I droop; but yet, e’er hope decays, 
The dew of favour may return. 


But stern, disdainful, proud neglect, 
My bosom with despondence fills ; 
The heat of anger only wilts— 
The frost of cold indifference kills !’’ 





We shall give next weck some extracts from a small yo- 
lume just published by “ John Allen, 139 Nassau,” called 
“© Workine A Passace, or Life ina Liner.” It gives the 
experience of a young man suddenly left without money in 
Europe, while on his travels, and shows an educated man’s 
view of the sailor stratum of life, suddenly descended to for 
a living. It is somewhat in the same style as Dana’s admi- 
rable ** Two Years before the Mast,” but in no degree imi- 
tative. It is a book written with such absolute good sense, 
and withal absolute beauty of style, that we predict for it 
no little present celebrity and a classic niche to repose in. 


TWO OR THREE LITTLE MATTERS. 


Tuere is no struggling against it—we have a need to 
pass the summer in some place that God made. We have 
argued the instinct down—every morning since May-day— 
while shaving. It is as cool in the city as in the country, 
we believe. We see as many trees, from our window, (liv- 
ing opposite St. Paul’s churchyard,) and as much grass, as 
we could take in ata glance. The air we breathe, outside 
‘the embrasures of Castle Garden, every afternoon, and on 
| board the Hoboken and Jersey boats, every warm evening, 
| are entire recompences to the lungs for the day’s dust and 
' stony heat. And then God intends that somebody shall live 
|\in the city in summer-time, and why not we? By the time 
| this argument is over, our chin and our rebellious spirit are 
| both smoothed down. Breakfast is ready,—as cool fruit, a8 
| delicious butter under the ice, and as charming a vis-a-vis 
| over the white cloth and coffee-tray, as we should have in 
the country. We go to work after breakfast with passable 
content. The city cries, and the city wheels, the clang of 
the charcoal-cart and the importunities of printer’s imp— 
all blend in the passages of our outer ear as unconsciously 
and fitly as brook-noises and breeze-doings. We are well 
enough till two. An hour to dinner—passed in varnished 
boots and out-doors-inesses—somewhat a weary hour, we 
must say, with a subdued longing for some earth to walk 
upon. Dinner—pretty well! Discontent and Sorrow dwell 
jin a man’s throat, and go abroad while it is watered and 
\swept. The hour after dinner has its little resignations 
also,—coffee, music and the “ angel-visit” from the nursery. 
| Five o’clock comes round, and, with it, Nature’s demand 
| for a pair of horses. (Alas! why are we not centaurs, to 
|have a pair of horses when we marry!) We get into an 
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resiatible discontent overwhelms us! The paved hand of | we “refused to fight” the “ friend” of these “ highly re- 
the city spreads out beneath us, holding down the grass and | spectable young Miss Pripigans.” 

shutting off the salutary earth-pores, and we pine for balm ernie’ ' 
and moisture! The over-worked mind offers no asylum | One of the Sunday papers gives a very kind notice of 
of thought. It is the out-door time of day. Nature calls || “ The Union Library,” and the “enterprise of Messrs. 
us to her bared bosom, and there is a floor of impenetrable | Moore and Willis.” Types really seem to feel the dog-days 
stone between us and her! At the end of the omnibus- | and _ mad in this present solstice. We wish among 
line, we turn and go back, and resume our paved and walled. | other things to redeem a ‘pemege of Shakspeare from mis- 
up existence, and all the logic of philosophy, aided by ice-| representation, and we will print it correctly, here : 


creams and bands of music, would fuil to convince us, that'|  “ Armado.—How hast thou purchased this experience ? 


night, that we are not victims and wretches. For Heaven’s Moth.—By my penny of observation.’ 

sake, some kind old man give us an acre off the pavement, || Our own printer has metamorphosed that word penny into 
and money enough to go and lie on the outside of it, of | jouiney, on the title-page of Pencillings, (printed while we 
summer afternoons ! '| were ill a-bed,) and the advertisements change it again to 
|| powers, by way of making sense of it. 

Somebody snubbed us the other day, for not giving more —— ' 
attention to evening amusements. It is very easy to say, A correspondent who commences by stating that he is an 
something about them, but very hard work, for that very | English gentleman of literary attcmnment, wishes us to 
reason, to do it entertainingly. Everything that other wri- | point out, to American writers, & peculiarly frequent use of 
ters are likely to say, must, in the first place, be thrown || the words “ oan prolific, pregnant, teeming, beget, en- 
aside. We do this occasionally, and the best proof of how | gendered, abortion, and other phrases of the doctor’s voca- 
much labour it costs us, is the immediate copying of any | bulary.” He concludes his homily with this remark : ** The 
such article into English papers. ‘They know over the wa- || usefulness of your writings is in telling what good things you 
ter what costs work—especially if it is on a subject they | have found in other languages more than in vapid love 
have themselves exhausted. At the same time, no two | stories.” We pass this lighted straw to the next. “ Jack’s 
people see things alike, and we never yet saw a public per- | alive.” 


inn Sr to Oat — ele sir rler ges ee 4 We have received a very admirable translation of the old 

all anticipated by a criticism we had read. But what shall || : F 

wedo? It is one man’s plenty of work, to go to, and criti || German ballad, “ The Luck of Edenhall.” A translation of 

: ? al | . . 
cise, one-half of the public amusements of the city. The | _ — ye byan oes hand —. ch rset net 
. | “7 S| 

Mirror, besides, is printed some days before it is published, | rt on BR — pee woe we nt ? 10a 

for the sake of drying and pressing,—two processes very | ; oi SORIESONE SOS SOG SENETSR om SemOTNS aewee 
: : Oo us. 

necessary for the beauty of our engravings. Of course, 


theatrical and momentary matters would be stale hart THE MIRROR LIBRARY. 


How shall we please ail our readers? 
| In Germany they have what they call the “ golden mar- 
riage”—an assembling of all the descendants and connec- 
| tions of those who have been united in wedlock a certain 
\|number of years, and a merry-making review of their life 
|| and its results, with a renewal of vows for another epoch. 
| Exactly to this period have we arrived with our family of 
N. P. Wiz1s.—But few people in the world,admire the || type. Its last accession brings its value to the first denomi- 


genius of this gentleman more than we-do, and but few || pation of gold—a GOLDEN EAGLE! At this five-dollar period 
have learned to esteem and regard him as the most polish- | i ; Pi , ‘ 
ed and brilliant periodical writer of the country. But Mr.| of our progress, let us call up our family of fifty, review their 
Willis, like all other great men, has his faults ; among the || names and faces, and congratulate ourselves on their worth 
most prominent of his propensities, is a depraved appetite || and value. 

for Genin the gaan vogue 4 in apa o and the een H The Mirror Library stands before us. 

geons of this city in particular. He even admits as much as | é ae — 
this, in a card published in the New-York Aurora of Tues. || No. t—The Sacred Poems of N. P. Willis. 

day last, which was called out in reply tosome remarks |} ‘The first progeny of our poetical youth—pure and pros- 
copied from our paper of Saturday. He excuses this pro- Fens 














Our Albany friend, (vide the last page of last week’s 
Mirror,) seems to promise us some novelty as weil as a lit- 
tle amusement. The following is his reply, verbatim et 
literatim, to our wondering denial of his charges: — 





pensity, however, by saying it expired with his boyhood, if || A ; ‘ ieep 
it did, his boyhood expired at a very late day, for it was || No. u—The Poems of Passion, by N. P. Willis. 
written in 1830 when he was a boy of at least thirty. As | 
tespect an other charge in relation to his offering an insult 
tosome ladies of this city, he denys it in to-to. This com- | . es. 
pels us to our proof, whether we wish to or not. We ac. |! No. 1r.—Lady Jane and Humorous Poems, by N. P. Willis. 
cordingly appeal to bis own letters from Europe in 1832 to | 
the New-York Mirror, from which we will copy an extract || 4 ei F 
in a day or two, showing that he ridiculed and defamed two || No. 1v.—The Songs and Ballads of Geo. P. Morris. 
highly respectable young ladies of this city under the names f Strains upon master-chords—by the way they pay, pas- 
se Be hie A 
of “ Miss Pripigans.” | sably popular! 
. . ° s ' . - 
We certainly have no little curiosity to know who are || No. v.—The Little Frenchman and his Water-Lots. 
; , =e ae Pitas ” i ‘ = 2 P 
these “ highly respectable young Miss Pripigans, and, 4S || Hits at the times, intended as ephemera, but collected into 
= letters from re ray oman for meat vrs \|a volume in surprised obedience to the universal demand. 
entire, our Albany friend will have full opportunity of “ proof.” || 
: Rhee . || No. vi—The Songs and Ballads of Barry Cornwall. 
The readers of the Mirror shall have the full benefit of his }; — of y 


: : ; P A tri ai tius, e sias ection. 
revelations. By the way, our friend has forgotten to sustain || A triple braid of genius, enthusiasm and affection 
one of the most important of his charges. Perhaps he will | No. vu.—Letlers from Under a Bridge, by N. P. Willis. 
temember, in his next paragraph, to state wuen and where’! A daguerreotype of a five-years’ granted prayer. 


The child of a more tempestuous period of manhood— 
: 
| wayward and energetic. 


A diary of travels and facts, fused into the flow of fiction. 
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No. vir—The Rococo, No. 1, containing The Culprit Fay| same time pure and womanly poetess. 
by Drake, Lillian by Praed, and St. Agnes’ Eve, || her has been singularly universal. 
by Keats. ; No. xxu.—Evenings in Greece, The Summer Fete, ete. by 
The three most “entire and perfect chrysolites” of mere Moore. 
imaginative poetry in the English language. y 


The admiration of 


¥3 ; Another delightful portion of Moore’s works, written in 
No. 1x.—The Rococo, No. 2, containing Pinckney’s Poems. || his maturest and most cultivated hour. 


A casket of diamond thoughts, set in a way to suit lovers 
and heroes. 
No. x.—Loves of the Angels, by Moore. 

Honey from the foot of Jacob’s Ladder. 


No. xxi.—Songs for the Sabbath. 

This is a third volume of our collection of sacred poetry, 
and the thanks we have received from clergymen, and from 
the more serious portion of our subscribers, for these inspired 





No. x1.—Moore’s Irish Melodies and Sacred Songs. aids to worship, convince us that we have done no common 
The essence of love, patriotism and reverence. service to literature in getting them together. 
No. xu.—The Rococo, No. 3, containing Croly’s “ Angel of || No. xxiv—A Father's Legacy to his Daughters, by Dr. Gre. 
the World,” and Leigh Hunt’s “ Rimini.” gory. Towhich are added, Trials and Temp. 
Two Tales of Temptation, wondrously well told. tations of Woman, and The Solace Religion 
No. xi.—The Songs and Ballads of Dibdin, “ the bard of | Affords. 


poor Jack.” This is the jewel of instructive literature, and should be 


A gem worthy of being brought over “ in two aed printed in letters of gold. It is worthy to be the text-book 
incomparably valuable to the sailor, and spirit-stirring to | of all who are interested in the purity and noble qualities of 
every reader who has a spirit to stir. Why, Hurrah for | i 


Dibdin! Who ever swung with such a fling the great pen- || No. xxv —The Gems of Scottish Song, edited by Dr. Cum- 
dulum of human song? ‘ We pause for a reply !” ming. 


No. x1v.—The National Airs, Legendary Ballads and Mis-|| Like the songs of Dibdin, this is a collection of admirable 
cellaneous Poems of Moore. gems, long overlooked, and unattainable hitherto without 

A careful pluck from the great little bard’s choicest gar- || great research and trouble. 
den of flowering immortals. 





No. xxvi.— The Sacred Poems of Mrs. Hemans, and the He- 
No. xv.—Sands of Gold, sifted from the Flood of Fugitive | brew Melodies of Lord Byron. 


: | — . : 
Literature. || This is a union of the more hallowed portions of the 


Four stories well worth plucking from the drift towards |! poetry of these two eminent minds, and forms a curious and 
Lethe—each one a condensed novel. | choice book in that respect, as well as an important addition 
No. xvi.—The Sacred Rosary. || to the stores of sacred poetry. 

This is a volume of Sacred Poetry collected with much | 
care, and worthy of a choice place in the library of every | 


. b seh The first complete edition of a work that has gone through 
lover of hallowed themes. Every line seems inspired. eS : ; 
. \| five editions in England. The portions so much canvassed 


No. xvi.—The Rococo, No. 4, containing Hood's Plea of ‘by the critics are given in this edition as originally written, 
the Midsummer Fairies, The Dream of Eu- || and the whole embraces travels and residence in France, 
gene Aram, etc., ete. | Italy, England, and the Orient. 

Hood goes into a poetical theme like daylight into a dark | No. xxvnt~—Two Ways of Dying for a Husband, by N. P. 
room, with a most inevitable and penetrable clearness and Willis. 

enjoyableness. An imagination at once so rich and analyti- 

cal has not existed since Shakspeare. 





| No. xxvu.—Pencillings by the Way, by N. P. Willis. 








Under this title are embraced the two successful dramas, 
‘¢ Bianca Visconti,” and “ Tortesa the Usurer.”’ This, and 
No. xvi.—Live Coals raked from the Embers of English Po- || the three numbers of his poems previously mentioned in this 
etry; containing Goldsmith's “ Deserted Vil- 
lage,” “The Traveller,” “ The Hermii,” etc., 

etc. 


series, form, together, the only complete edition of the au- 
thor’s poetical works. 


This is a delightful book that was more quoted by scho- No, xxm—The Odes of Anacreon, by Moore. 


lars and poets than known to general readers. We have With the preceding numbers of Moore’s works, and with 
restored it, from that by-lane of the privileged, to the high ||°€ number of our Library yet to be given, this forms 
road of common use. all of his poetry that is not local to England—the “ ‘Two- 


No. xrx—The Rubric of Love, containing Love Thoughts penny Post-bag,” &c., being nearly incomprehensible to the 
; by many contributors American reader, and possessing little interest in a popular 


edition. 

All the best things ever said on this everybody’s favourite . 
theme, are here collected into a volume, and a most apt and We safely call upon our friends and neighbours to admire 
available book it is! the contents of the Mirror family up to this golden epoch! 
No. xx.—The Harp with a Sabbdth-Tone Was there ever before, so much included within a penny 


and a gold piece—within the embrace of five every-day 
dollars! Seriously, we assure those who have not provided 
themselves with the numbers of the Mirror Library as they 
have appeared, that there is more choice reading and 
No. xx1—The Passion Flower, containing the Improvisa- || valuable thought within the library now offered by us for 

trice, the Venetian Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, |) five dollars, than we know of elsewhere for many times the 

and other Poems, by “ L: E. L.” sum. It is a treasure of rare poetry, story and moral, worth 

Miss Landon was a most impulsive, passionate, and at the || every man’s owning. 


We have given, as we said above, a great deal of time 
and enthusiasm to a collection of religious poetry, and this 
is another pick from our treasury. 
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